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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a yearextra for postage. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “‘ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent ws to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 


Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d”’ or 
“ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 
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24meWeekly Budget : 


BAX AX AR AS AS IS RIS ASS IRIE 


Mr. J. T. CALVERT, of the A. I. Root 
Co., called on us last week when in 
Chicago on business. He had just re- 
turned from his European trip, and 
lookt as if he was enjoying the best of 
health. 


Hee 


Mr. J. B. Jupp, of Cass Co., N. D., 
made us a very pleasant call last week 
when on his way, with Mrs. Judd, to 
visit Boston and other places in the 
East. After that they will go to Cali- 
fornia and spend the winter on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Judd is only 78 
years old, and as lively as a boy. He 
was a bee-keeper off and on for years 
beginning about 1860, and has kept 
bees continuously the past few years. 


eee 


Mr. CuHAs. ALBERTS, of Dane Co., 
Wis., wrote as follows, Sept. 15: 


**I consider the American Bee Jour- 
nal one of the right things in the right 
place. There are some 25 bee-keepers in 
this vicinity, and one of them has kept 
bees for 25 years, and sometimes over 
100 colonies, and never subscribed for 
a bee-paper. I think none of the others 
have, either, for I talk with nearly all 
of them, and find that with my five- 
years’ experience and the Bee Journal 
I have done much better than the aver- 
age. One man who has kept bees for 
16 years complimented me at the last 
Farmers’ Institute by saying that my 
exhibit of honey there was the best he 
ever saw.”’ 





Miss ELLA Woopcock, of Cook Co., 
Ill., sends us the following item which 
first appeared in the London (England) 
Chronicle: 

BATTLE OF BEES AND WASPS. 


A resident in the Colney Hatch-lane 
possest a hive of bees. One day they 
were besieged by a large swarm of 
wasps. A battle raged between the 
rival armies for a couple of days, with 
the result that the wasps are now in 
possession of the hive. The dead 
bodies of hundreds of bees killed dur- 
ing the encounter now lie around the 
hive. 


san 


Epitok HuTCHINSON, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, said in his Septem- 
ber issue that he was about to move 
into his new house, which is onasmall 
lot with streets on three sides of it, so 
that he would be compelled to give up 
the keeping of bees. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Hutch- 
inson and his family are to have a new 
home, as it shows a degree of pros- 
perity that is well deserved. Some 
day, in the by-and-by, we hape to 
make a similar ‘“‘ move.” It is likely a 
far-away day, tho. 


As OTHERS SEE Us.—Som 
esteemed contemporaries | 
thanks for kind notices referring « 
the American Bee Journal. | 
a few: 


‘“‘A great change in the appeara 
of the American Bee Journal | 
made by Mr. York. A new heading 
very tastily designed, graces the fire 
page; and instead of reading-mattor . 
half-tone of Mr. Eugene Secor {il|< the 
rest of the space. It seems there will 
be no more reading on the first " 
but a picture of some prominent 
keeper. Some might think the change 
would effect a saving; but the expense 
of the cut is fully equal to that of the 
reading-matter. The idea is an exce| 
levt one. The issue for this week 
gives a half-tone of E. R. Root.” 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


“The ‘old reliable’ American Bee 
Journal comes to us with a new face. 
the cover being artistically designed 
and printed on a highly calendereg 
paper.’’—Canadian Bee Journal. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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ALFALFA: (J 
HONEY «usuxns 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t get enough 
of the Alfalfa extracted. 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 4 


BASSWOOD =, 
HONEY: 


This is the well-known K&&« 
light-colored honey gathered & 
from the rich, nectar-laden & 
basswood blossoms in Wis- ¢ 
consin. It has a stronger Kade 
flavor than AJjfalfa, and is ¥ 
preferred by those who likea & 
distinct flavor in their honey. 


Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: & 
A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents 
YQ to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9'4 & 


cents per pound; 


desire. This is all 


y 


y 


two cans, 9 cents per pound; 
8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if youso ¥ 


four or more cans, 
If ordering Ke 


Ke 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, : 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. & 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 


I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. 


Thank you. I feel that ¥ 


I'm something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro 
duction and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to Cr 
be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any ¥ 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the ver) aD 
>»»> excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the Ss 
honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 


McHenry Co., Ill. 
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Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 4 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of \ 


cee 


Kis 


the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, s~ 
OQ can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. (SF 
q Address, A. 






GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. ©& 
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Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 
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Editorial Comments. * 





Cash vs. Commission Honey Sales.—Messrs. Aikin 
and Doolittle are not of one mind on this topic, as shown in 
he Progressive Bee-Keeper. Mr. Aikin is quite positive 
that the commission business is neither necessary nor 
right. He says, ‘‘How many have turned over to some- 
body else all their honey crop to sell when that crop repre- 
sented their living, and in the end got nothing for it ?’’ 
Mr. Doolittle replies that in 23 years’ experience he has 
been trying to sell for cash, but has sold only 100 pounds to 
distant parties, because he could get cash only on the arri- 
val of the honey. He was not willing to sellin that way, 
because formerly he did just that thing, and could not get a 
cent of pay for what had “‘ arrived at the store in the dis- 


tant city in good order.’’ He says: 


‘‘ And when it comes to shipping my honey to commis- 
sion men, or shipping for ‘pay on arrival,’ I will take the 
commission man every time, for it is a criminal affair for 
him to ‘run off with my honey,’ while it is no such thing if 
he runs off with the cash for which he bought my honey, or 
rather agreed to pay me.”’ 

The moral of all this is, that neither cash buyers nor 
commission men have a monopoly of honesty, and probably 
neither of them are composed mainly of scoundrels, and the 
policy of the producer of honey who sends honey to a dis- 
tant market is toinform himself thoroly, ard whether he 
sells for cash or on commission to deal only with honest 
men. 








A Story from Bee County, Tex., is going the rounds 
of the press, several of our subscribers having sent it to us. 
It says that some of the bees down there will work only on 
acertain kind of flower, ‘‘each hive, or cluster of hives, 
always drawing its sweets from some particular flower, and 
religiously shunning the others.” Now, aren’t those won- 
derful bees ? 

Then it goes on to say that they have ‘“ bee-trackers”’ 
there ; that these are native Mexicans ‘“‘ who mount a bron- 
cho, ride over toa row of hives, wait until a big, healthy- 
looking bee emerges, and, when it flies away on its daily 
quest, gallop along in its wake, to see from just what kind 
of flowers it gathers, so as to help the bee-keeper decide 
how much honey of a certain flavor he is going to have !”’ 

This whole fool story is credited to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 





Getting Unfinisht Sections Cleaned Out is one of the 
ings that comes up about this time of the year. Some 
well to leave them without cleaning out, unless it 
tract the honey from them, while a large number 
insis it they should be lickt out dry by the bees, lest the 
ng honey should granulate or sour so as to affect 








the honey putin them the following season. Whether to 
expose fully a large lot in the open air, orto take the slower, 
and what is in some cases the safer, plan, and allow access 
to only one bee ata time, is a question upon which there 
may be difference of opinion. The following Stray Straw 
from Gleanings in Bee-Culture may throw some light on 
the subject: 


G. M. Doolittle says, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, 
that he had tried the plan of giving bees free access toa 
large number of unfinisht sections to clean up last fall, and 
the bees tore the combs so much that one-fourth of them 
were spoilt for baits. He calls it ‘‘ the Dr. Miller plan,’’ but 
it’s the B. Taylor plan. The Miller plan is just the oppo- 
site: Allow an entrance to the sections only large enough 
for one bee at a time to enter, which is very much the better 
plan when there are only a few sections. When one hasa 
large number of sections to be cleaned, the Taylor plan is 
away ahead, and I don’t understand how it should work so 
disastrously with Bro. Doolittle. 


[A good deal hinges on what Mr. Doolittle means when 
he speaks of having given access ‘‘toa large number of 
unfinisht sections.’’ I once exposed 10 or 20 poor uneven 
combs containing honey to the bees just after the honey 
season, at one of our out-yards, when there were 80 colonies 
all producing comb honey. I think I never saw a madder 
lotof bees in all my life. The combs in question were 
literally covered with a lot of bees scrambling and tumbling 
over each other in mad, hot haste to get a sip at the honey. 
Thousands of bees were also in the air that couldn’t even 
get a smeil, much less a taste, stinging right and left. It 
was impossible to do any work in the apiary, and it seemed 
as if our clothes were literally filled with stings. We 
hastily closed up our work for the day, and went off with 
our hands in our pockets, with a resolve that we would 
never try it again. When any one talkt with me about 
letting bees help themselves to unfinisht sections in a 
wholesale way, I thought he was next thing to a fool; but 
I have recently learned that the bees must have unfinisht 
sections in such numbers so that there will be no scramb- 
ing and tumbling over each other to geta taste of sweet. 
If 500 to 1,000 of them were exposed in the apiary in a shady 
place, I venture to say that Doolittle would have very little 
trouble, and I would suggest that he try it at some future 
time, and report. If, in the case I have just mentioned 
above, I had given 50 or 100 combs, I do not think we should 
have had the rampage we did. Butthis is a kind of busi- 
ness that beginners should let entirely alone, and the ques- 
tion may be raised whether it might not bea somewhat 
dangerous experiment even for some experts. In any case 
the first trial of it should be at an out-yard remote from a 
public highway.—EDIrTor. | 








Trying to Winter Weak Colonies is a weakness from 
which few novices in bee-keeping are free. No matter that 
he is told the chances are largely in fayor of the loss of 
each weak colony in winter after it has lived long enough 
to consume most of its stores; no matter that he is told that 
two weaklings united will consume very little more stores 
than each one separately, the beginner gives assent to all 
that is said in that direction, but holds still in reserve the 
thought that as some weak colonies do pull thru, 47s will be 


pretty sure to be of that fortunate number. Time and ex- 


perience make him change his views, but the experience of 
others counts for little with him. 
There is one argument, however, that may prove effec- 
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tive when others fail. He is likely to hesitate about trying 
to winter over several weaklings if you tell himin a con- 
vincing way that by uniting two weak colonies now he will 
have more colonies next July than if he keeps them sep- 
arate, and both live thru the winter and spring. More 
colonies, mind you, for he has not yet reacht that point 
where he counts more upon the number of bees he has than 
upon the number of hives that contain bees. 

In the cool weather of spring and early summer it 
takes about all the bees of a weak colony to keep up heat 
enough for life, without sparing any bees for outside or in- 
side work. The bees cluster somewhat in spherical form, 
the outside bees forming a blanket to keep the others warm. 
It is easy to see that if a large cluster needsa blanket of 
a certain thickness, a smallclustercan not be kept warm 
with a thinner blanket, and so it happens that at a time 
when a small proportion of the large cluster do the blanket- 
ing business the small cluster may be all blanket. This 
explains why it is that a colony in the spring, able to have 
only a small surface of brood in one or two combs, is ata 
standstill till hot weather, while one with bees enough to 
cover four frames will be increasing right along. 

Now suppose in the same apiary four colonies equally 
weak No. 2is united with No.1, and Nos. 3 and 4 are left 
separate. Now suppose that the loss of bees in No. 1 dur- 
ing winter is just equal to that of both the other two—not a 
very supposable case, but we suppose it. In the spring, 
when brood-rearing has fairly started, there will be more 
broodin No. 1 than in both the others; but suppose the 
amount is equal, four frames of brood in No.1, and two 
frames eachin Nos. 3 and 4. The experience of every ob- 
serving bee-keeper will tell him that fora time No. 1 will 
be on the increase while the other two will be at a standstill, 
if indeed they hold their own. So before there is any in- 
crease in either of the weaker ones, No.1 will have six 
frames of brood. The bee-keeper can now divide No.1 and 
have two colonies with three frames of brood each, against 
the two frames of brood in each of Nos. 3 and 4. 

He who is wise will lose no time now in uniting colo- 
nies that have only enough bees to cover three or four 
combs. 








Clarifying Beeswax. 
Bee-Keeper reads : 


** An exchange says the secret of getting beeswax of a 
bright yellow color is to ‘allow it to cool slowly.’ Our con- 
temporary would increase its prestige with the bee-keeping 
fraternity by running in a lot of slugs and quads instead of 
such information (?).’’ 





An editorial in the American 


Now will Editor Hill please tell us why? Is it that the 
information is of so little value that it is a waste of space, 
or because there is no bee-keeper who does not already 
know it? 





Errors in Bee-Journals will occur, no matter how 
much one may try to be careful. In ‘“‘ Pickings’’ in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture—a department conducted by Stenog, 
the man to whom the A. I. Root Co. are indebted for the 
large number of errors in language and printing that are 
not aliowed to appear in their journal and publisht books— 
occurs the following : 

A correspondent says: ‘‘I set one sweet clover plant 
to the right of each hive.’’ I supposed all clover plants 
were equally sweet. What kind of clover was it? 

The greater number of the readers of Gleanings will 
hardly make out what Stenog is driving at, and the few 
who understand that he is calling attention to the omission 
of a hyphen may feel just a little puzzled to explain why it 
is that when one is speaking of a plant of sweet clover he 
should not call it a ‘‘ sweet clover plant’’ just as well as to 
call it a ‘‘ sweet-clover plant.’”’ Especially will he feel puz- 





zled when he finds the omission of the hyphen e, = 
so able an authority as Stenog himself. If St. will 
carefully run his finger over the columns of the sa ang 
ber of Gleanings from which the above item is quoteg. h 
will find, 13 pages farther on, at the northeast . r ia 


page 693, mention made of ‘‘ a $200 red clover queen.” j, . 
ifany evil-minded person should send inan inquiry 
‘* Are other clover queens yellow, and is this the on 
queen that is red ?’’ he may as well understand at o; 
no such offensive personalities will be admitted in 
columns. 


sking, 
lover 
e€ that 


t hese 


Base is the sin of ingratitude,and when Stenog so yp. 
selfishly points out what should be corrected in this journa), 
the least that can be done is to return the favor by pointing 
out what might be bettered in the very excellent journa} 
over which he keeps watch and ward. 

On page 551 of the American Bee Journal J. H. Martin 
speaks of a new package for a small amount of honey, and 
Stenog says (Gleanings, page 719) : 

In speaking of suitable packages for small amounts of 
honey, Mr. Martin says he saw one lately that workt like a 


charm. The containing medium was made of sausage. 
stuffing, but he thinks this was evidently unfit. 


It would not be appropriate to say that one would think 
it ‘‘evidently unfit ’’ to have honey contained in something 
made of chopt meat, for that is not what Stenog means, 
Instead of ‘‘ sausage-stuffing,’’ he means ¢he thing that holds 
the stuffing, or, as Mr. Martin exprest it, ‘‘ the material that 
forms the covering for sausages.”’ 

When it comes to writing pure and undefiled English, 
it must be confest, ‘‘ We are all poor critters.”’ 





Bee-Keeping at the Pan-American.—In a private let- 
ter from Mr. F. A. Converse, superintendent of live stock, 
dairy and agricultural exhibits, at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, to be heldin Buffalo, N.Y., next year, he has this 
to say regarding the apiarian exhibit: 

‘“‘IT may say regarding the bee-exhibit at the Pan 
American Exposition, things are beginning to assumea 
tangible shape, and already several exhibits from the vari- 
ous States are being taken up, and the outlook is that the 
bee-exhibit will be one of the prominent features of the 
Exposition. Separate space has been set aside in the main 
Agricultural Building for this display, and it will be fitted 
with every accommodation possible to have this industry 
represented in a way that shall be commensurate with its 
importance.”’ 

Bee-keepers had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Converse 
at the recent Chicago convention, and everybody can feel 
assured that he will do all in his powerto make the bee- 
keeping part of the Pan-American one of the most interest- 
ing and helpful exhibits in the whole aggregation. 











‘« The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ” is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


— we em 
The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It 


nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy cardboard 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or we can send the American Bee Journa! one 
year andthe picture—both for $1.60. It would be nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 


there are nearly 200 bee-keepers shown. 
2-0» 


The Premiums offered this week are well wort! work 
ing for. Look at them. 
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4 Wisconsin Bee-Keeper and His Apiaries. 


d also one of the larger yard at Browntown, the next 
ation on the railroad 8 miles west. In reference to my 
eeping, I will say I became interested in bees while 

<ing for the railroad company as agent at Prairie du 
S Wis., about 18 years ago. It was from the veteran 

<eeper, J. J. Ochsner, that I purchast my first colony of 
bees. Like the Ochsners, my business has been principally 

production of comb honey, but always producing more 
or less extracted along with it. 

Soon after making my beginning in bee-keeping, we 
removed to Browntown, Green Co. There were only a few 
colonies of bees on the field, all of which I purchast, as the 
owners took but little interest in them. But after several 
years had elapst, and I had succeeded in building up a good 
paying apiary, then a number of people on the field discov- 
ered that bee-keeping was just the business they wanted, 
and, as a result, I have had to contend with an overstockt 
locality; but I have this much to claim, I never started an 
apiary on another’s field, and don’t think I ever will. It is 
unnecessary. If I can’t buy out the occupant, there are un- 
occupied fields. 

After pursuing the business at Browntown for 12 years, 
I purchast a block of land in the residence portion of the 
county seat of Green county, on which I built a family res- 
idence. I bought out the only apiary then in the city, one 
that had been establisht for 25 years, thus making this my 
headquarters. We have atthis time something over 200 
colonies, the greater part of which are at Browntown. We 
use the 8-frame dovetailed and the 8-frame Grimm-Lang- 
stroth hives, and practice tiering up for extracted honey, 
and the Heddon method of hiving swarms. All queens are 
clipt at the beginning of each season. Our percentage of 
colonies workt for comb honey that cast swarms are low; 
this year, with a fair crop from white clover, only 25 to 30 
percent. Colonies workt for extracted honey rarely cast 
swarms; there was not a single one in the Browntown yard 
this season, and only one here. : 


I wish to say a word or two about our county here in 
Southern Wisconsin. We hear lots of bragging about Cal- 
ifornia and other places said to be much more desirable, but 
I have known a number of people to leave this locality for 
California, and, after a few months, come back disgusted 
with the dry, dusty counties they had gone to. Our coun- 
try is fair for bees; there may be other places better, but 
certainly there are many worse. Butinall that goes to 
make upa truly fruitful country, this 
excels. By this, I mean, a country that 


| ‘ND herewith a view of a part of my Monroe apiary, 











low flowers. Willows, dandelions and fruit-bloom in spring 
make it almost unnecessary ever to feed. 

Wisconsin bee-keepers are just foolish enough to be- 
lieve that our white clover and basswood honey is not’ ex- 
celled in quality by honey that is produced beyond the Miss- 
issippi, or in any other country. The proof of the pud- 
ding isin the eating. I just got an order for a shipment of 
comb honey to go to Nebraska, the purchaser saying he 
could buy honey out there at 1% to 4 cents per pound 
cheaper; but it didn’t have the Wisconsin flavor. 

But after all I have said, I want all other people to 
think just as much of their part of the country and its ad- 
vantages asI do of mine. 

It is unnecessary for me to inform the Bee Journal man 
that the ‘old reliable’? American Bee Journal “‘ stands in”’ 
with Wisconsin bee-keepers; his subscription list shows 
that, as I discovered on my travels among the people. Long 
may it continue to be the practical, helpful paper it is; and 
long may its editor have life and strength to work for the 
best interests of bee-keepers as few men have workt. 

Green Co., Wis. HARRY LATHROP. 


Letter No. 2 From Mr. C. P. Dadant, Now in France. 


Nyon, FRANCE, Aug. 27, 1900. 
EAR MR. YORK :—After having visited the home of 
my childhood, I left for the south with the intention of 
stopping on my way in the village that my grandfather 
inhabited years ago. He was a country doctor, and his 
children and grandchildren used to gather at his home dur- 
ing vacation every summer. This was 40 yearsago. But 
he has since died, and the old uncle, his brother-in-law, who 
was mayor of the village, has also died; the old mansion 
has been sold to a villager, who transformed the fine fruit 
and flower garden, and the terraces, into vegetable gardens 
and potato patches, so that allthe romance has disappeared, 
especially as the house has not been kept up, andisin a 
greatly dilapidated condition. But I roamed about the 
village, made my name known, and we were soon at home 
among a dozen families who claimed intimate acquaintance, 

and in some cases remote relationship, with our family. 


We remained but two days, but I had occasion to ascer- 
tain that here also the only progressive bee-culture to be 
found is in the hands of the school-teacher, who devotes his 
spare hours to a small apiary of movable-frame hives. 

A short trip to the forest on top of the neighboring 
mountain, convinced me that the flora of the country is 
much richer than that of Illinois, during the months of 
July and August, for there are hundreds of different wild 
blossoms visited by the bees during those months. The 
climate is neither so hot nor so dry as ours, and everything 
keeps green usually during the warmest weather. In many 
regards things remind me of northern Wisconsin, but they 
have an early spring and a milder winter. 

We then proceeded to Macon by way of Dijon, along the 





produces in great abundance corn, rye, 
oats, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, honey, 
and especially milk, butter and cheese. 
Truly it isaland flowing with milk 
and honey, and itis not subject to fail- 
ures. We always have some paying 
crops if others are short. I love my 
native State of Wisconsin; I love her 
hills and valleys, her streams and lakes 
of clear water, and I love her people. 
lhey area healthy, industrious class 
of people, for our climate tends to pro- 
duce such a type. 
_ In regard to the honey sources of my 
immediate field I willsay: Thisis a 
natural white clover country, and this, 
supplemented by more or less alsike,we 
usider our main source. Basswood, 
ich is not nearly so plentiful as 
nerly, occasionally gives us a crop, 
it isanuncertain yielder. This 
son, with a good prospect in view, 
iad only 3or4 days of a flow from 
Heavy storms followed by hot, sul- 
ays cut it short. Outside of these 
metimes get nice crops of light 
r fall honey along the creek bot- 
from heartsease and various yel- 








A Corner in Mr. Lathrop’s Home Bee-Yard, in Green Co., Wis. 
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shores of the Saone River, among some of the finest scenery 
I ever saw, for the shores of the Saone look like an endless 
village, dotted with villas and castles of ancient date, among 
an uninterrupted line of vineyards. 

At Macon, Mr. Maigre awaited us at the station. I had 
never met this gentleman, but had had a great deal of cor- 
respondence with him, and we both soon felt at home in his 
family. He isan extensive bee-keeper, and manufactures 
bee-supplies on a small scale. He has four out-apiaries in 
Beaujolais, across the river Saone; and the trip was taken 
in his automobile—the first one on which I ever rode. Auto- 
mobiles are becoming very plentiful in France, and no 
wonder, they have such fine roads. 

It is difficult for an American, who has never visited 
Europe, to picture to himself the roads of Europe. A few 
words will suffice to express the difference between their 
roads and ours. The poorest of their roads are better than 
the best of our macadamized streets. The average Euro- 
pean road is an avenue with a solid smooth bed, high in the 
middle, with a row of trees on either side, and a drain just 
outside of the row of trees. In the wettest weather, you 
can walk, or ride a bicycle, without finding more than a 
little thin mud that will hardly dampen the tire of the 
wheel. 

Beaujolais is a fine honey-producing district, having 
alfalfa, sainfoin, basswood in the early summer, and any 
amount of buckwheat during the later months. Maigre’s 
apiaries are scattered among vineyards, plum and pear 
orchards, and around and about houses in close proximity 
to the road. I should be afraid of the bees stinging people 
and horses, but it is very evident that they become accus- 
tomed to the bustle of busy thorofares, for I have nowhere 
seen quieter bees. 

ine practical bee-keepers in France all use the ex- 
tractor, for it appears that extracted honey brings as high 
a price ascomb honey. This is the result of the ancient 
custom of pressing the honey out of the comb before eating 
it. Asa matter of course, they find the honey that has 
been extracted far superior to the old strained honey. In 
Mr. Maigre’s apiaries I saw two small improvements that I 
think are very good. The one is a wire-netting shield 
around the fire-box of the smoker, which effectually pre- 
vents one’s burning his fingers, as this shield permits a 
free passage of air, and is always cool. They use a copy of 
the Bingham smoker nearly exclusively with this improve- 
ment. The other implement is a long brush for brushing 
bees off the combs. These brushes are thin and strong, 
with very long bristles, and are superior to anything we 
have. 

A thing which strikes us Americans as very odd, is the 
numerous different articles employed to make bee-hives, 
owing to the high price of lumber. I saw hives made of 
straw, of wood and straw, of earth, of willow wood covered 
with mortar, of cement, and, in a few cases, of reeds and 
rushes. Straw roofs are plentiful, but they use also tiles 
and wooden roofs. But in no case is the workmanship 
equal to whatis made in the United States. They make 
section-boxes that no one in the United States would buy— 
they are too rough and dark. I am told that the white 
basswood is very scarce in France, and they have to fall 
back on much darker lumber. ‘The best of their pine comes 
from Sweden and Norway. 


I have been kept so busy visiting that this letter, begun 
at Nyon, is finisht at Paris. I will write you again soon, 
and describe my trip in Switzerland. C. P. DADANT. 


2g 
Natural-Built Combs vs. Foundation. 


BY B. A. HODSELL. 


N reply to Mr. S. A. Deacon’s articles in the numbers of 
| the American Bee Journal for Aug. 16 and 23, I would 
say that, if he were talking to C. P. Dadant or other 
practical bee-keepers only, I would not say a word, but be- 
lieving that his long article will mislead and greatly dam- 
age hundreds of beginners, I feelit my duty as one of the 
largest bee-keepers of the Southwest to reply. 


I have about 700 pounds of wax made into foundation 
on the halves, annually, using every pound of my half in 
full sheets, mostly in the brood-chamber the first year, 
therefore securing all worker-comb in the brood-chamber. 


To illustrate the advantage of foundation over natural- 
built combs, last spring in one of my out-apiaries which I had 
run in that way for years, and had weeded out the natural- 
built drone-comb in my first extracting, I found onlya 





handful of drone-brood in the super, and 12 cases 
pounds each of extracted honey. 

In another out-apiary of equal number, and equally , 
filled, about one-half foundation combs were iy ¢) 
super, much of the rest being natural-built drone 
After extracting the honey I uncapt and jarred 
drone-brood, securing about a bushel of drone be 
only eight cases of honey—a direct loss of four , 
$30, in the one extracting, because I allowed the bee 
natural-built combs instead of foundation. 

I allowed the young swarms to be hived on the halve 
this year, using full sheets of foundation for my 20, ang 
obtained about 26 pounds of surplus honey to eac! 
worth $30. The renter used no foundation, got ple: 
crooked combs, and no surplus. 

I never saw any irregularity or breaking down of foun- 
dation, as Mr. Deacon would have us believe, or changed 
into drone-comb, but always as nicely completed as stampt. 

We do know by experience that if allowed to build the 
combs themselves, a large proportion of worthless drone- 
comb will be found in the brood-chamber and supers, which 
must be melted up and run into foundation, or the result 
will be as I have just stated. I have no bees, queens, bees. 
wax, or foundation, to sell, but use all the full sheets of 
foundation I can get, and expect to continue until I work 
out all the natural-built drone-combs except a few patches 
in my best breeding colonies. 

Mr. Deacon says the old bee-keepers don’t use as much 
foundation as formerly. Perhaps not since they have 
their natural-built drone-combs melted up and replaced in 
the form of foundation. If lever get that far along I will 
also sell my wax, but when I get thru my 11 apiaries I will 
continue to patronize the foundation-mill. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz. 
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Convention Proceedings. 


RPRRREPNYRYRPRNPRPPNPNNPR: 


eport of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


Continued from page 614. 
SECOND DAY—FoRENOON SESSION. 


The forenoon session of the second day, Aug. 29, was 
called to order by Pres. Root, when little Miss Ethel 
Acklin played and sang the bee-keeper’s song, ‘‘ The Hum 
of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom,” after which the Rev. 
E. T. Abbott offered prayer. 

Pres. E. R. Root, of Ohio, then delivered the following 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


I should prefer to omit this part of the program alto- 
gether; but as the president’s address has been a conspicu- 
ous and important feature in the conventions of this Asso- 
ciation in the past, it is, perhaps, proper that a precedent 
should not be started now. It is hardly proper, tho, that! 
should take up much time in view of the part I take in the 
stereopticon work later on, and I will, therefore, be very 
brief. 

INCREASE IN BROOD DISEASES. 


This convention should consider the increase of both 
foul and black brood thruout the country. That. both dis- 
eases are certainly making advancement in certain sections 
of the country can scarcely be denied. A few years ago, ! 
I received at our office more than one sample of diseas 
brood a month it was considered as something somew/a' 
remarkable; but now specimens of brood are sent in almost 
daily. Black brood, which I regardas more insidious, and the 
more to be dreaded of the two diseases, is thought to trav’ 
thru the air; that is to say, many of the bee-keepers | 
are in the vicinity of its ravages believe that the gern 
this dread disease float from one locality to another. 
inclined to doubt it; but, in the face of the facts, w 
compelied to admit that it travels much more rapidly 
foul brood. This convention should pass suitable 
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alling attention to the seriousness of the situation, 
. « State and National governments, where they have 
, ady done so, to pass such legislation as will afford 
essary relief. 
iorsement should be made of the splendid work done 
by inspectors of Wisconsin and New York; and in the 
jast-named, especially the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
s receive the thanks of this Association for the in- 
he has taken in the matter of the suppression of 
brood thru the Empire State. This commissioner has 
ly helpt in every way possible, but has placed on the 
f the State some four inspectors, bee-keepers, each of 
whom has a series of counties in whichit is his duty to 
m1 frequent and careful inspections of all apiaries within 
his jurisdiction. The prompt and energetic measures un- 
iertaken by the State of New York should be recognized by 
bee-keepers in every State in the Union; for without such 
prompt action bee-keeping might be almost entirely wiped 
of some important sections of other States, as it is 
already in some localities in New York. 

A vote of thanks should also be tendered to Dr. W. R. 
Howard, Bacteriologist at the University of Fort Worth, 
Texas, who has performed a service for bee-keepers in his 
investigations of black brood and pickled brood, with very 
little show of remuneration. Such services, if paid for 
either by any individual State, or by the general govern- 
ment, would cost hundreds of dollars. 


HONEY ADULTERATION IN THE CITIES. 


I am glad to believe that adulteration, one of the 
greatest evils with which we have to contend, is not on the 
increase ; indeed, it has been most decidedly checkt (thanks 
to this organization) in some of our large centers of popu- 
lation; but there is a broad field for work, and this con- 
vention should not only hold up the hands of the general 
manager in the work he has already begun, but should con- 
sider plans by which the evil may be further curtailed. 


BEES FOR BUSINESS. 


This Association should go on record as indorsing the 
efforts made by queen-breeders to develop a strain of bees 
that can work on red clover. Too much attention has 
been given to the breeding of handsome bees—bees for 
color. The matter of breeding for longer tongues, and the 
securing of shorter corolla-tubes in red clover, will come up 
later in the sessions of this convention. 


SPRAYING DURING FRUIT-BLOOM. 


From all sections of the country we hear complaints of 
bees and brood being poisoned during spraying time. 
Ignorant and vicious fruit-growers in many localities, some- 
times in spite of legislation, persist in administering the 
poisonous mixtures during the time that the trees are in full 
bloom. It has been shown repeatedly by experiment sta- 
tons and by private individuals that spraying during 
blooming time is both a waste of material and a great 
damage toa very important industry—bee-keeping. This 
convention should pass certain resolutions praying State 
legislatures to enact such legislation, where there are no 
anti-spraying laws, as will bring the needed relief to bee- 
keepers. The general manager of this Association has 
already done some good work, especially in the preparation 
of certain pamphlets on this question of spraying, designed 
for free distribution by the members of this organization. 


RETAILING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


_ Some recommendation should go forth from this Asso- 
ciation to the bee-keepers of the country, urging the impor- 
tance of the development of the home markets for extracted 
honey. Too much of the liquid article is being rusht to the 
cities, where it is adulterated, and palmed off on the unsus- 
pecting public. A number of prominent producers are now 
bottling their own product, and putting it out on the mar- 
kets of their own vicinities, under their own name and 
guarantee. The fact has been demonstrated over and over 
again, that the general public will pay a good round price 
providing it can be assured that the honey it is buying is 
pues bees’ honey, and that the bee-keeper or person putting 
out is reliable and honest. 


BEES A NUISANCE. 
in various sections of the country bees have been de- 
a nuisance. They are being voted out by town 
ils, and suits are being begun; but in the great ma- 
ty of cases where the bee-keepers have got into trouble 
ire not members of this Association. Within the last 
‘Ww Gays two parties have written for advice as to how to 





proceed. But neither of them was a member of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association. I wrote to both, telling 
them that they could not expect the Association to defend 
them, but that I had no doubt if they gave the facts in each 
case to General Manager Secor, inclosing a membership 
fee of one dollar, he would advise them how to proceed ; but 
that it must be distinctly understood that, as they were not 
members before the trouble began, they could not expect 
financial aid by joining the Association now. Bee-keepers 
who are already members should use every effort to induce 
their neighbors and friends who are also in the same busi- 
ness to send in their dollar, and thus be ready for any 
emergency that may arise, and at the same time help the 
Association carry on its grand work. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Thus far I have outlined work for the committee on 
resolutions. I do not mean to dictate; but having been be- 
fore our Ohio State legislature in the interest of certain 
bills up for passage, I have learned the value of an indorse- 
ment by a State or National association. When I tried to 
interest the members of our Ohio legislature in a foul-brood 
bill and in an anti-spraying bill, about the first question I 
was askt was, “Does your State organization ask for 
them ?’’ When they learned that we had no such organiza- 
tion they manifested very little interest in the measures 
that I was advocating. The reason of this is not difficult 
to find. Our legislators are constantly beset by people who 
have all kinds of hobbies to ride and axes to grind; and as 
it is impossible to listen to all their claims, our law-makers 
are compelled to confine their attention to matters that 
emanate from representative bodies of men rather than to 
the men individually. 

Resolutions, suitably drawn, would go a long way in 
influencing legislators, and even our general government, 
in matters directly touching our interests; and in this con- 
nection it goes without saying, that this organization 
should lend its indorsement to the Brosius Pure-Food Bill, 
or some equally good measure that may be brought before 
our next Congress. 

There are many other important matters to which I 
might refer; but as these will be brought up in one way or 
another during the sessions of this convention, I forbear. 

E. R. Root. 


On motion of Dr. Mason it was voted that the presi- 
dent’s address be referred to a committee consisting of Rev. 
EB. T. Abbott, Hon. Eugene Secor, and Mr. O. lL. Hershiser, 
to consider the suggestions offered, and make such recom- 
mendations as they might see proper. 

A Member—Are they to be the committee on resolutions ? 

Dr. Mason—I think it a very good plan to make thata 
separate committee—they will have enough to do. 

Pres. Root—That matter will come up a little later on 
when we appoint committees. 

A Member—Was there a committee appointed last 
evening ? 

Pres. Root—Yes, but not on resolutions. 

The next thing on the program for this morning isa 
paper on ‘‘Queen-Rearing by the Doolittle Method,”’ by 
Mrs. H. G. Acklin, of Minnesota, who has had considerable 
experience in the rearing of queens. 

By Mrs. Acklin’s request Mr. George W. York, pregi- 
dent of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, read her 
paper, which is as follows: 


QUEEN-REARING BY THE DOOLITTLE METHOD. 


I do not follow the Doolittle plan exclusively, notwith- 
standing it has pleased our worthy secretary to assign me 
this subject. I presume there are as many methods used in 
rearing queens as there are queen-breeders. Individuality 
is sure to crop out, in the minor points at least, in every 
undertaking in life. Nevertheless, I think Mr. Doolittle is 
areal benefactor to bee-keepers, and especially so to the 
queen-rearing element, and that he should receive our life- 
long homage. I believe ke has been perfectly unselfish in 
giving his experience to the world, and just imagine what 
a vast amount of planning and tinkering he has saved the 
lesser lights. 

I speak for myself now, as we are so crusht with work 
during the queen-rearing period that it would be practically 
impossible for me to evolve for myself, without any pointers 
or suggestions, a plan which wouid be altogether satisfac- 
tory. If I mistake not, Mr. Doolittle is the pioneer in the 
cell-cup method. 

No one can rear good queens unless great care and un- 
tiring vigilance is practiced in the selection of queens to 
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breed from. There are so many qualities to be cansid- 
ered—gentleness, prolificness, good honey-gathering, 
color, and so on to the end of the chapter. One hardly 
knows what a queen is until it is time to supersede 
her; unless, indeed, you get hold of a queen like one 
we bought last summer for breeding purposes, anil 
had to ship her to an out-apiary so we could step out 
of the back door, and the poor kittens could have a 
chance to live in the back yard. Do you wonder that 
I put gentleness first in the list of good qualities ? 

But, ‘‘ honor bright,’’ as we used to say at school. 
I believe that gentleness can be combined with all 
other good qualities without detracting one iota from 
any of them. 

Living, as we do, on the corner of a busy street 
in a large city, and having our bees just a step from 
the back door, we would naturally breed for gentle- 
ness for our own convenience. But I know that we do 
not eliminate other good qualities, as our queens fill 
every available place in the brood-nest with eggs, 
and the last honey-year we had we took off something 
over 100 pounds to the colony, spring count. We have 
very few swarms if plenty of room is given the bees 
at the proper time. 

But to return: Most of our queen-rearing nuclei 
are at home, and that fact affords us the opportunity 
of selecting the best queens from the out-yards for 
the home yard, and also of taking away any undesir- 
able ones. We frequently make changes of this kind. 

The matter of drones, as you all know, is another 
very important factor in the rearing of good queens. 
A neighbor bee-keeper has a queen which produces 
most beautiful drones, and we have secured several 
combs of them from him this season. We like to get 
good drones from another apiary, as it makes a direct 
cross. 

In looking over the bee-papers one reads a multi- 
plicity of ways of starting queen-cells, all of which 
may be good. We use the cell-cup plan—the details 
of which you areall familiar with—and start the cups 
at intervals of two days. That gives time to get one 
lot put away before the next lot is ready. I use very young 
larve, and expect the queens to hatch the 12th or 13th day 


after the larve are transferred. I also use royal jelly, as | 


that seems the surest way. I plan to look over the nuclei, 
to see if the queens are out the 14th day; as, if I go over 
them the 13th, I am just about sure to find one or two which 
are not out. I take the cells from the colony in which they 
are built the 10th or 11th day. 


We use the 10-frame hive with a movable bee-proof par- 
tition-board in the center, which gives room for a 4-frame 
nucleus and division-board on eachside. This plan has the 
double advantage of saving room and hives, and also of 
being able to throw the two nuelei together when one queen 
or nucleus is sold in the early spring. A cover is necessary 
directly over the frames, which may be of either canvas or 
enameled cloth. Forthe winter covering we have a differ- 
ent arrangement. 

It may sound strange to many of you when I speak of 
saving room ; but as we are not fortunate enough to live on 
a large farm, such as our worthy general manager so feel- 
ingly describes in his song, it behooves us to economize 
space Whenever practicable. 

Believing, with one of our talented editors, that the 
mission of a paper is to start discussion on a subject, not 
exhaust it, I will close. Mrs. H. G. ACKLIN. 


Pres. Root—You have heard this paper; it is now open 
for discussion. 

R. L. Taylor—The writer says she has very little 
swarming; I would like toinquire whether she produces 
comb honey or extracted ? 

Mrs. Acklin—Mostly extracted honey. 


Pres. Root—This is a very interesting paper, and as 
most of you are probably honey- producers, you ought to be 
interested in this subject of queen-rearing. I believe ev ery 
one should try to rear the bulk of his own queens. I can’t 
help feeling that many queens shipt thru the mail suffer 
somewhat from the jolting and jarring they get. 


C. A. Hatch—I think the point of selecting drones one 
that is well taken. In my own management of apiaries I 
find that Ican materially change the character of a whole 
apiary by giving attention to the drones alone. It isa 
well known fact by all breeders of stock that the progeny 
rests more with the male than with the female, and I think 


queen-breeders heretofore have been inclined to lay too ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 








Little Miss Ethel Acklin with Queen-Cell Frame. 


much stress on the influence of the queen, and ignore the 
male side of the progeny. 

Mr. Abbott—Excuse me, I want to offer some objections 
to the president’s statement about shipping queens. The 
best ‘‘ queen ’’ that I have was reared for me in New York 
Her mother took care of her until she was about 21;1 
think she did a better job than I could! I don’t believe in 
everybody rearing his own queens; I can get better queens 
reared than I can rear myself. If you know how, it is best 
to do it yourself; if you don’t, it is best to let the other 
fellow do it. 

Dr. Mason—It seems to be exceedingly and uncomfort- 
ably warm here for some of us boys; as the ladies are 
allowed to wear shirt-waists, I suggest that those of us who 
would like to do the same thing, just do it [taking off 
his coat]. I wantto say another thing: Every member of 
this Association that has paid his dollar, whether to Mr. 
Secor or to myself, is entitled to one of these badges free, 
and I am going to suggest that no one be allowed to saya 
word until he has a badge on. 

Pres. Root—That would be hard on a good many of us 
here ; how are you going to know when they take off their 
coats, that they haven’t any badge ? 


Mr. York—I would suggest that we have an intermis 
sion so that people can come forward and get badges ; per- 
haps it is not their fault that they haven’t them. 

Pres. Root—We will have such an intermission now for 
about five or ten minutes, when we will take up this discus 
sion again. 





(Continued next week.) 





York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information co! 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use 10 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for! 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents ext 
will print your name and address on the front pag« 
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yestions and Answers. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, I. 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
‘ivect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.}) 








Feed for Winter Stores. 

If a colony requires 10 pounds more feed than it has to 
winter on, and we feed granulated sugar, equal parts by 
weight, should we take 5 or 10 pounds of sugar to make up 
the necessary 10 pounds weight? or will 10 pounds of sugar 


go as far as 10 pounds of honey, when mixt as above, sugar 
mixt with water ? NEw YorK. 


ANSWER.—Ten pounds of sugar goes farther than 10 
pounds of honey. About 5 pounds of sugar to 2 pounds of 
water is considered a feed equal in strength to honey, so if 
your bees need 10 pounds of feed that is to be half-and-half, 
they should have about 7 pounds of sugar and the same of 
water. But it will not do to feed so much water late in the 
season. ‘The bees will not have time to evaporate it, anda 
thicker feed will be better. 

—  — —~ eo 


A.Beginner’s Questions, 


I suppose you must grow tired of beginner’s questions, 
as the things they ask about are so old and stale to you. 
I never ask what I can gain from the bee-books; but the 
trouble is they describe things in such a way that we can’t 
grasp the idea. Besides, there are some things we can’t 
learn from the books, and here I come again to ask you: 

1. From the best information you have, what would be 
the best honey-plant (flowers, shrubs) I could plant for the 
benefit of my bees next yearin my two-acre orchard lot 
fenced to itself, and set out in all the different kinds of or- 
chard fruits, supposing such plants to be planted among 
the fruit-trees ? 

2. Why do bees fill up when smoked or disturbed? I 
know they do it, but why do they do it ? and do they retain 
it permanently ? 

3. What could cause some of my bees (just a few, say a 
pint) to swarm out and cluster on a nearby bush? I shave 
had two different occasions of this kind lately. If the en- 
tire swarm had came out I would better understand it, but 
these few came out, clustered, and never pretended to leave, 
only to change their bush from one to another, and never 
returned to the mothercolony. Last fall I had this same 
thing to occur Nov. 1, but they left for the woods. 

4. If were to transfer my bees, would it be safe to do 
so next spring before they begin to gather and store honey ? 
and if I did, would it not be absolutely necessary to feed 
them until they did begin to store ? 

_5. When would be the best time to move my entire 
apiary to a distance of 100 or 200 yards, after, or before, I 
transfer them ? 4 
_ 6. Would my orchard be a good locality for them, plac- 
ing the hives along on the fruit-tree rows? or would their 
alighting on the fruit-trees in swarming-time cause dam- 
age to the trees in having to saw off so many limbs to hive 
hem ? 

7. Can the Manum swarm-catcher be used successfully 
enough to prevent sawing off these limbs ? és 

Ss. Is an orchard generally considered a good locality 
for an apiary, all these things considered ? 

%. In using old comb, does it require that the comb 


should be placed so as to stand as it did in the hive where it 
was made by the bees? I’ve heard one could not invert the 
comb for the reason the bees could not refill it unless it had 
‘He same angle (incline) it had at first, that it would not 
nold the honey. MISSISSIPPI. 
ANSWERS.—1. No, I do not weary of beginners’ ques- 


tam always interested in them, unless the question 
that is fully answered in every text-book on bee- 
and then it is only a waste of space to answer it 
u must not be too hard on the books. It is utterly 
able for them to answer all questions that may 
it were possible for them to do so, there would be 
for this department. If they give general prin- 
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ciples in such way as not to be misleading, they do well. 
But they are indispensable, and the man who depends upon 
a bee-journal without having a text-book is unwise. After 
carefully studying his text-book, however, he will still have 
plenty of questions to ask, and the intelligent questions of 
the beginner are always of interest. It may, however, be 
no easy matter to answer some of them, as for example 
your first question. The book that should attempt to give 
point-blank instructions on such a matter would need to oc- 
cupy much room, and theinstruction that would be all right 
for one locality might illy fitanother. But I will make 
some attempt to answer. 

1. If the prosperity of the orchard is the main thing to 
be considered, a good plow might be better than any kind 
of honey-plant. And yet there might be something planted 
among the trees whose product, together with the nectar 
gathered therefrom, would more than repay the damage 
done to the trees of the orchard. Your wise plan would be 
to consult an experienced orchardist as to the things that 
might be judiciously planted in an orchard, and then select 
among them such as would be best for the bees. And his 
experience should be in Mississippi, not in Massachusetts. 
Sweet clover or alsike clover would be fine for the bees, but 
not so good for the trees. One of the best things might be 
the raspberry. It succeeds well in partial shade, and yields 
a large amount of nectar, and its presence will do the trees 
no harm if kept properly cultivated. The different vines, 
such as cucumbers, squashes and pumpkins are also honey- 
plants, and would not be very bad for the orchard. 

2. I don’t know. The supposition is that bees reason 
something like this, allowing that they reason: ‘It looks 
a good bit as tho we were to be turned out of house and 
home, and if we’re to migrate to some other place it’s high 
time we were loading up our knapsacks with provisions to 
take with us.’’ When the excitement subsides, and they 
conclude they’re not going to move after all, they unload 
most of the honey they have taken, but no doubt every such 
disturbance costs at least a little in the way of stores. 

3. It might be bees accompanying a superseding queen 
on her wedding-flight, or a small after-swarm, more likely 
the latter, which is very freaky with its virgin queen. 

4. It might not be unsafe to transfer so early, but the 
disarrangement of the brood-nest would be more easily 
overcome at a time the bees were storing. It would not be 
absolutely necessary to feed unless there was danger of 
starving, and either to transfer or feed when too cold for 
bees to fly would be unadvisable. Better transfer in fruit- 
bloom, or, perhaps still better, wait till they swarm. 

5. The transferring need not be considered, but it will 
be well to move them early; if convenient, just before their 
cleansing flight in spring. 

6. An orchard is one of the very best places to put hives. 
The trees would trouble little more about swarms alighting 
on them than if they were near by outside the orchard. 

7. Yes, generally. 

8. Yes. 

9. Practically it makes little difference. The bees are 
able to straighten up matters. 
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No Swarming and a Remarkable Yield. 


I would like to inquire the probable reason of bees not 
swarming. I have 5 colonies but did not get a swarm this 
season. The colonies were very strong in the spring. I 
put on supers early, and have taken off 650 pounds of comb 
honey. Is it more than the usual yield ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—It is hard to say with any degree of positive- 
ness just why your bees did not swarm. You say you put 
on stipers early, and the becs thus feeling that there was 
plenty of room at home were less inclined to look for quar- 
ters elsewhere. You say nothing about the size of your 
hives, and it may be that large hives had something to do 
with it. It may be, too, that the strain of bees had more 
to do with it than anything else, for some bees are much 
less inclined to swarm than others. If you have bees not 
inclined to swarm, you are much to be congratulated. Your 
average of 130 pounds per colony is a remarkable one for 
northern Illinois this year. If your bees had swarmed, the 
chances are that your crop would have been less. 


See enecceeneeeens cs bnceeeseceecceceeeecceececeseceseeeeseseseceesesecseesesesscccssn 








The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both for $1.10. 
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THAT BEE-HIVE INCUBATOR—OR HENLESS HATCHER. 


‘‘'The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ no doubt ; 
but even if it eats well we want more than a teaspoonful, 
else we lose interest in the whole thing. Many of us knew 
that a few eggs carefully adjusted over a very strong colony 
of bees could be hatcht, as an experiment; but I imagine 
that the commercial, business-like, right-straight-along in- 
cubating of eggs by bee-heat will come to some of usasa 
new revelation. Here we have it right before our eyes, and 
16 top-story chicks out foraging their way in this queer 
world, minus hen. And the dark man behind the hive 
backs it with the assertion that he has been at it all the 
spring, finds it satisfactory, not unreasonable in its de- 
mands for care, and safe enough to trust $5.00 sittings to. 
And now that old chestnut of a debating-society question 
about who is the chicken’s mother will need readjusting. 
Which indeed? the queen ? or the workers? or the drones? 
or the cushion ? or the Norton? or the combination? Per- 
chance when we try to dothe trick we shall smother the 
prospective chicks for lack of air, else chill them by too 
much of it. Better find out first what those cushions are 
stuft with, as therein may lie the whole thing—pure air, 
without draft and its chills. Page 529. 


CAUSES OF SWARMING. 


Prof. Cook rather requests criticism, page 530, and he 
may get all the ‘‘no, no!’’ chorus he wants on his funda- 
mental proposition, ‘‘ Bees are incited to swarm because of 
something disturbing their peace.’’ I shall not cry no, 
however. I rather like the dictum—if you will only take it 
ina sense sufficiently broad. Say the young man goes 
West because of feelings disturbing his peace; and say the 
male of the herd jumps over the fence, according to his 
well-known style, because of feelings disturbing his peace, 
and then you may proceed to float the proposition in ques- 
tion also. Yes, the disturbance can usually be more readily 
pointed out in the bees’ case than in the others. Blessed be 
disturbance. It moved Budha until he renounced a throne. 
It moved Paulto preach the gospel. It moved the Christ 
until he volunteered the cross. But when it comes to the 
swarming of bees we are a little inclined toward, Blessed be 
lack of disturbance. If we only could give them ‘‘ Some- 
thing to do, something to love, and something to hope for ”’ 
—that earthly heaven in a nutshell, without any disturb- 
ance thrown in, we should be very glad. 


C3 I’ll consent to kick right lively against the Professor’s 
notion that bees swarm for lack of honey. Here, alighting 
upon a certain effect he thinks it a cause. After a colony 
has swarmed itself nearly to death there is usually very 
little honey in the hive. Of course there are ‘‘ famine 
swarms ;”’ but it does not elucidate matters to jumble them 
up with normal swarms, which are very different. I’ll ob- 
ject also to those words ‘‘if ever,’’ more than half way 
down the last column. If they mean anything they 
mean to suggest a doubt whether bees ever swarm 
without long and careful preparation; and I think a 
leading bee-man should, at this late day, be ashamed to 
encourage such a doubt as that. It is of decided interest 
that Prof. Cook’s experience is that a swarm when the 
queen is left behind usually clusters. A prevalent impres- 
sion, at least among non-clippers, is that sucha thing is 
quite rare. 

EVAPORATING OR RIPENING HONEY ARTIFICIALLY. CJ 
C.. How to evaporate the superfluous water in honey with- 
out having the aroma (which is much more volatile than 
water) also evaporate, well, that, I sadly fear, is an insolu- 
ble question. The bees themselves make a partial failure 
of it; and they will work it much nearer to success than 
any one else can. Exposing in a shallow pan will certainly 
let some aroma get away; but what are you going to do? 
Artificial heat will do worse. And I doubt if the vacuum 
pan would be any improvement in that respect. Earnest 
determination not to have thin honey will suppress the most 
of it. And when one does have it I guess that long expo- 
sure in a deep storage, letting the water rise and pass off, 





niable ? 
OVERSTOCKING—AN ANTI-SWARM REMED 


Deep entrances and selection in breeding wi 
help to some extent about undesirable swarming : 
torrid climes (or torrid days in nominally temperate climes 
will double covers ; yet the suspicion forces itself upon m, 
mind that the real relief of H. L.. Jonesin Australia is the 
same as mine here—overstocking of the location, that king o§ 
anti-swarm remedies. It is quite desirable not to be focles 
in such a matter asthis. Number of bees may remain sta. 
tionary if the pasturage is half plowed up. Aiso th honey 
supply need not be past if the pollen supply is over-reach}. 
Page 536. 

AN EXTRA-EARLY FALL FASHION, 


And it’s a new dress Miss Journie has, is it, and all to 
make her look young? Faith, and does she think she cay 
hide the fact that she’s comin’ forty by a new dress? And 
wasn’t the ould dress as becomin’ as any in town, sure? 
Why need she be worritin’ the other girls and their spon- 
sors by her extra-early fall fashions ? 


Don't you know I’m really queer on the subject of such 
changes in the papersI read. (I don’t know whether any 
one else is affected that way or not.)* It almost always 
takes me awhile to get reconciled to the change so as to like 
it even as well as the old style. Eventually I wonder at 
myself, and wouldn’t go back for anything. 


BEES AND BOYS 


Bee-keeping for boys, to keep them on the farm, page 
548. Well, it may work sometimes; but usually when a 
boy is old enough to keep bees his heart has already gone to 
the city, or somewhere off the farm, and the remedy would 
come too late. ’Spects it would work better if beguna 
good deal earlier. Atthe placeI call home are two boys 
that call me ‘‘ Uncle Em.’’ One is five and the other seven. 
Without any initiative of mine they long ago prest met 
the promise that I would give them some bees when they 
got old enough. Twocolonies to each it wastobe. They 
sagely consider that two colonies would be very much nicer 
than one. This anticipation looks very big on their hori- 
zon; and they talk of ita great deal. 7Zhey don’t throu 
dirt and clubs at the entrances of my hives now, at least not 
exactly as they used to do. But they often run needless 
risks of being stung on purpose to get themselves inured to 
stings; and a sting seldom swells much on them now. 
They catch bees in hollyhocks, and hive them in fruit-cans 
—or did till no more fruit-cans for breakage could be ob- 
tained of mamma. It strikes me that we have here a 
pointer as to how to make a bee-keeper if desirable to make 
one. 

IMPRISONMENT OF NUCLEI. 


Anent the Somerford plan of nuclei I guess the damage 
from imprisonment of the bees is less than it would be fro 
the desertions which elsewise occur; also that making exit 
dificultis better than making it impossible. But dont 
forget to see that they have plenty of water poured int 
empty comb. Page 548. 


A MIGHTY BUMP OP FAITH. 


My, how Rambler’s bump of faith is developing He 
sees a coming uncapping- machine that will uncap eig 
combs a minute (whole apiary in an hour), and a se! it-pu 
ing smoker that will let the bee-man use both harm is for 
something else! Page 551. 

‘*LOST SWARMS.”’ 

On Wm. M. Whitney’s problem, page 555, I'll guess te 
swarm went without clustering because they had been om 
several times before, and came back unseen—last time on) 
the day before. A little later in point of time av ering 
swarm of small size entered the same hive—because it W® 
exhaling odor, and too much in a disturbanc: — 
Having now a queen that could fly (and plenty 0! nes 
the rest was easy as rolling off a log. In the co a 
of swarm intrusion which lasts only over |! ais 
queens usually survive, I believe. 
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A Close and Exciting Election! 


Which will be Elected ? 
How many Votes will he Get ? 


Send 25 cents for a three months’ subscription to the 


HK Farm, Field and Fireside s#:: 


CHICAGO, 





a mame oe eee 


OKINIGY Brual 


which will be awarded to those coming the nearest to the official figures of the popular vote cast for the successful presi- 
dential candidate. 
The Publishers’ Guarantee Association has deposited $5,000 in the Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, Ill., for the pur- 
pose of paying these prizes, under strict conditions preventing its use for any other purpose. 


First Grand Prize, $2,000, 


to the nearest guesser, and 197 more cash prizes to be awarded as follows: 


ana a chance in the 


Prize guessing contest 


for $5,000 in cash, 
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To the nearest COFBBCE GOES... i... cc ceccccnscecss $2,000.00 

To the Oe00OE aca eee eels + xi Seagdss os400b een 500.00 

Te thee SAE cise PR PEE EN ne TERR oa eR cS oh D Ces 250.00 ‘ 

To the next 6 Ge 5 a. Wee e We cs ita vacaeses 250.00 TO AID GUESSERS . 

the next ns a _ = ae he ee eee oe McKinley’s popular vote in 1896 .......... 7,107,304 
o the next 50, $10. A eee ee ey ee 500. B > ‘. 

vend be Ps ryan's z rote ae, — , 08: 

TO: tise GRE. le IIE o's os cic ad see scent olenwaws 500.00 yan’s popular vote in 1896 », 933,088 

198 CHANG URII Te oe ho Fk 0 SS Way He esa eee ss bee $5,000.00 | 


, We have made arrangeiments with the Publishers’ Guarantee Association, of Chicago, to ena- 

U ¥ ffer ble our*subscribers and friends to participate in these great cash prizes. Every one is invited 

" to participate, and for each three months’ subscription to the Farm, Field and Fireside sent us, 

accompanied by 25 cents, a guess will be allowed. Those remitting 50 cents for six months’ subscription will be allowed 

two guesses, and those remitting $1.00 for one year’s subscription will be allowed four guesses. This applies both to new 

subscribers and to renewals. Present subscribers can send in their guesses, accompanied by the money, and their sub- 
scription will be extended. 








H .» When you sendin your subscription you make your guess. Be sure you write your 
OW to uess name and address and guess as plainly as possible. As soon as we receive your sub- 
" scription we will fill out and send you a certificate corresponding to guess made by 
you, which will entitle you to any prize that you may draw. Be sure and keep your certificate. We will file the duplicate 
with the Publishers’ Guarantee Association. Every subscriber will receive as many certificates and have as many guesses 
as he sends subscriptions to Farm, Field and Fireside. 
In case of a tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided equally between them. 
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What They Say of 
—— THE ——— 


ABC « Bee-Culture 


We have just received the latest edition of this 
manual of apiculture, publisht by the celebrated 
house of The A. I. Root Co., and, after having 
gone over it attentively, we do not fear to affirm 
that it is the most learned treatise that has ever 
been publisht on bees and their culture. 


This work was written for American novices, 
but it will be none the less profitable to skillful 
practitioners who will find mentioned therein al 
the discoveries and progress in modern apicul- 
ture. Its title, **A BC of Bee-Culture,” is too 
modest; it deserves, rather, to be called an en- 
cyclopedia of bee-culture. This work is, in fact, 
a veritable magazine where all questions rela- 
tive to apicultural science are explained with 
the greatest thoroness. The subjects in it are 
arranged in alphabetical order, with numerous 
engravings. finely executed, which aid to a 
proper understanding of the text. 

Since the first edition, publisht in-1877, 67,000 
copies have been sold. This unprecedented suc- 
cess indicates sufficiently the value of the work, 
which, in every respect, is a perfectone. The 
typography, the illustrations, the paper, the 
binding, leave nothing to be desired. Let no 
one believe here that we make an idle boast. 
The humble praise we have accorded this work 
is based on its real merit, to which the masters 
of apicultural science have already rendered the 
most flattering testimonies. 

The well-known editor of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, one of the bee-journals the most widely 
known, is better situated than anybody else to 
follow the progress of modern apiculture. Not 
only is Mr. E. R. Root in correspondence with 
the leading lights in modern apiculture, but he 
is at the head of the most extensive apicultural 
establishment that exists. Not only has he 
gathered together the experiences of the most 
celebrated bee-keepers during the past 22 years, 
but, before accepting them and putting them in 
his book, he has carefully tested them all, and 
has experimented with allin his own apiary; 
hence one should look in this book for the most 
recent conclusions in movable-frame apiculture. 
It is there, also, that one will find the best sys- 
tems. Nowhere, it is well known, has the de- 
velopment of apiculture been so great as in 
North America. The Americans, eminently in- 
dustrious and practical, have made bee-keeping 
a special source of revenue. It is, consequently, 
of great interest to study their methods, the 
best of which are explained in the A BC of 
Bee-Culture, and which will, we believe, extend 
the horizon of all beginners who have entered 
the apicultural field with the object of making 
ita means of livelihood. We do not know how 
to urge those of our readers any more strongly, 
if they understand English, to get this book. 
We hope to see it publisht in French. We are 
satisfied that it would have in France, as well 
as, in America, a considerable —. 

. PRIEUR. 

Revue Eclectique, Sainte Soline, par Lezay, 
Deux Sevres, France, February, 1900. 


While the book has been enlarged, and hun- 
dreds of pages have been rewritten and revised, 
the price will be the same as before: $1.20 post- 
paid, or $1.00 by express or freight with other 
goods; or when sent with our journal, GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE-CULTURE, which is a constant ap- 
pendix to the A B C book, a journal beautifully 
printed and illustrated, 42 pages, for the very 
low price of $1.75 forthe two. For quantity of 
up-to-date bee-literature there is nothing else 
offered at this low price. 

The new edition will be ready for delivery 
about Nov. 15. Send your orders at once to get 
a copy of the first lot from the bindery. Orders 
filled in rotation. Orders may be sent to the un- 
dersigned, or toany dealer in bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies, or to booksellers generally. 








THE A. |. ROOT GO., 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Season’s Report—Dog Stung by Bees 


The honey crop in this section is 
short about one-half. I have 4 apiaries, 
two located near large fields of sweet 
clover, and I secured 5,000 pounds from 
those two with 150 colonies of bees. 
The other two consisted of about 125 
colonies, and depended principally on 
basswood for a surplus. I secured from 
these latter two only 2,500 pounds. 

While extracting about the first of 
June, a mad dog came into the apiary; 
the bees were pretty cross, soI had a 
little fun. Ihave heard it said that a 
mad dog will not halloo or complain 
from any sort of punishment, but that 
one did. I did not think about the dog 
being mad at the time. I thought it 
strange that he should lie down and 
snap at the bees as he did. I have 
seen several dogs stung, but they 
would run off as soon as the first bees 
stung them. Icould have killed this 
one easily, but supposed it belonged to 
some negroes neartheapiary. A few 
hours afterward, some negroes killed 
_— and came tothe apiary and told 

e about his being mad. I concluded 
rads that anything a lot of angry bees 
could not run, did not have much life 
in it. J. M. Curts. 

Montgomery Co., Ala., Sept. 22. 





Cushions for Bee-hive Ineubators. 


What material does Mr. Norton use 
to stuff the cushion in his bee-hive in- 
cubator? Also, what is the advantage 
of chaff hives in this (Texas) climate, 
as incubators? I am satisfied Mr. 
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You | OUGHT TO KNOW 


everything y=" nn a the covers 


20th CENTURY P POULTRY BOOK 


in order to be: e poult 
, ness. It tells everything necessary and no 
more, It’s a compend of poultry knowl- 
* edge. Among Os other things it fully describes 
Reliable Ineu bators and B payee which are known 
and used all over the world. We mail the for 10 cents as long 
as they last. Hurry your order in at once. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-2 Quincy, lls. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Wholesale 


DITTMER’S — xxes; 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 


prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Cases. And to introduce them thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 

the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES, 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing. 











































Help the Hens, 


Cut green bone supp! 
| Ale mpd the element seed 
Hel ‘Pp ‘or winter egg production. " 


You. HUM EY ot er 
—————— Hone and Vegeiabi: 
Cutter will cut more bone in less time « 
with less labor than any other cutter max: 
We make a positive guarantee on this, \ ney ba 
want it. Send for our free caetemne ar = \ m 
HUMPHREY & SON8, Rox 56 JOL IE T, “iu, 
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WANTED. 


Comb or ikieeked Honey jy 
exchange for Belgian Hare 
Fine Does, bred to extr. 
fine Buck, $8 to $12. Gog 
Bucks, $5 to $10. Say what 
you have. 


E. T. ABBOTT, 
ST, JOSEPH, Mo, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writix, 


The American Poultry Journ 


325 Dearborn Street, Curcaco, Itt, 


A Journal that is over a quarter ofa 


century old and ts stil! 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journ 


INSEN —Book allabout it 4c. Tellshows 
grow this great money maker, 
Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, Rose Hill, i.|, 
38E8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


panes rhe POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parentuof 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “We 
cut with one of your Com 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 50 brood 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc, 
to make, and we expect to 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” As Ie 3 and price-list free. 

Address, . F. & JOHN BARNES, 
5Ctf W os Ruby St., Rockford, Ill 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writ 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yiells 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Necta! 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Beside 
this the paper also tells you all about Calif pr 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES,\* 


tin 


Please mention Bee Journal when wrum 


BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies of good stock shipt '« — 
hive, complete, $4.00; in 10-frame live, 7 
B. A. ALDRICH, Smithland, Woodbury &o*™ 


37Atf Please mention the oT urna 
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Tie BGG-KBBDEF’S 
Gilde 


anual of the Apiary, 
—BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


Or, 





16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 


0 Pag . 
- sand—$1.25 postpaid. 

A de ‘tion of the book here is quite unnec- 
essa . s simply the most complete scientific 
and { cal bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
i1us and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing § The author is also too well-known to 
the wi bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 

scomplete, without THE BeE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This loth and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 


ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
aal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail youa copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for onl 
41.75. But surely anybody can get only TW 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





s ; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAnNcisco, Ca. 








Norton is right, and glad of it, as I 
have been working on the same thing 
at odd times since 1898, on the till or 
drawer system. I learned that the col- 
ony would swarm with very light flows. 
This has been a poor season for sur- 
plus honey—a continuation of short 
flows allsummer. It has been fine for 
increase. My apiary has increast from 
30, spring count, to 82, with clipt 
queens, and only 1200 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. There is a full flow of 
white chapperall now on, and the 
broomweed and other fall producers 
are looking fine. J. M. McCurpy. 
Frio Co., Tex., Sept. 14. 


[Mr. Norton replies as follows to the 
above.—EDITonr. | 


In reply to the letter from J. M. Mc- 
Curdy, I would say that I consider the 
chaff packing in my hives just as nec- 
essary in Texas as Illinois, as it equal- 
izes the temperature, thus avoiding 
changes that would destroy the eggs. 
It is very essential that the bees fill 
the body of the hive, and cluster on all 
side-walls to attain success. Five or 
six frames should be well filled with 
brood, and hen’s eggs may be placed 
over the cluster as early in the spring 


The Best Dishorner. 


The easiest on both operator and cow, because it makes 
the smcothest, quickest cut & the 


CONVEX DISHORNER. 


My Bucker Stock Holder and calf dishorners are 
equally good. All dishorning appliances. 


Geo.Webster, Box 123,Christiana,Pa. 


Western trade supplied trom Chicago. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


COP AIG es 


Basswood Belt in 
WISCONSIN. For 
M. H. WRIGHT, Greenw 
39A4t 















articulars address 
, Clark Co., Wis. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


; j AND DIRECTORY OF 
Belgian Hare Gide sReebees: Price 2. 
Infand Poultry Journal Ce., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
















Laxative 





Handsome 
Stick Pin 





You understand that. 


That’s what we do. 


d uctory offer. 
money returned. 





We Cant Give Away Anythin 


You pay for what you get in this world. 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERYO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists— 10 and 25 cents. 


FREE! 


What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a samp!e, you send us 25e we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
worth double the money. Order by number, This is an extra intro- 
Only one pin to one person. 

Send now while the offer is good, 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. | 


DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 





Golden Italian Queens. 

By return mail, 75 cents each; $7.50 per dozen. 
They pleased every customer this year; well, 
why not? They are the prettiest, gentlest and 
best hustlers you ever saw. 


—Muth’s— 
Square Glass Honey-Jars., 


Just the package for home trade. Full line of 
ROOT’S GOODS at their prices. 


HONEY. 


Have you any FANCY WHITE comb or ex 

tracted honey forsale? Also beeswax wanted. 
Cc. H.W. WEBER, 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Sueen CHoring 
Device is a fine th ng for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a a 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St.. Chicago, [iL 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stupy EMPLOY MENT at home or traveling 
$3.00 to $5.00 per day guaranteed. Send for 
particulars at once. 
THE INTERSTATE ART Co., Alverton, Pa. 


38A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














But as a business propo- 





Tablets 


The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for ‘*Health” 





If unsatisfactory, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE ! as bees are in this condition. J; 
F + your 
bees show signs of swarm) durin 
Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. | the time you are eames © hichene 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- , the hives, use the extractor ; eely. rs 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. will stop swarming, and not lower 4, 
LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS Tae 
; _ Are perfect in workmanship and color. — : oats chaff just as good, tho I te - 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything | oats chaff mostly. oe eo 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. ———— 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. It is Willow-Herb. 
G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. Is the enclosed plant willow-herb? | 
BRANCHES: AGENCIES: have been told that it is. I saw hun. 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- | L. C. Woewmas... ‘“ . Grand Rapids, Mich. dreds of acres of it in full bloom . 
lis, Ind. FRED FOULGER ONS. we re gden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. month ~~ about 75 miles from here 


apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





CALIFORNIA We Are Importers and Breeders 
BEl G IAN of Belgian Hares, Our stud is led by Wantage Fox, (score 96); 
Champion Duke of Cheshire, (winner 13 First and Gold 


medal); Buttere ?. (score 96). We have an unusually good 
AR lot of youngsters. For prices, etc., address our Chicago office. 


CALIFORNIA BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION, 


ASSOCIATION. Breeding Farm. Alameda, California. 340 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills, 


(INCORPORATED. ) 








“The Prohibition Hand-Book 
and Voter’s Manual,” st: 5° Pees. 


It contains Platform, Sketches, Pictures and Letters of Acceptance of Candidates and much valu- 


able Statistical matter. Full of Facts. An Argument Settler. Pass them around. Price, 10c 
per copy, postpaid; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Send your order at once to 


ALONZO E, WILSON, Room 823—153 La Salle St, Chicago, IIL 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 













i i Mihi iH) 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CuT 1s THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneatfi the ceiluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here, 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the *“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 





How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister toa brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich. St, Chicago, Ill 


82 Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 


Please mention the Bee Journal Y2e2.writine 











and if it is the willow- herb r shall 


ces 


there next year. JOHN Rien SON, 
Crow Wing Co., Minn., Aug. 29, 





Pleurisy-Root or Milkweed. 


I enclose a plant I would like to haye 
named. It yields a good deal of pollen, 
Does it yield any honey ? 

Cook Co., Ill. JOHN Roorpa, 


Prof. Walton replies as follows: 


The plant is the butterfly-weed, or 
pleurisy-root, Asclepias tuberosa, and 
belongs to the milkweed family, 
Nearly all milkweeds have an abun- 
dance of pollen in waxy masses sus- 
pended from the stigma. They furnish 
considerable nectar, and the bees going 
in quest of it carry the pollen from 
flower to flower, and thus aid in cross- 
fertilization. In the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide’’ milkweed is mentioned as a 
good honey-plant.—C. L. WALTon. 





— 


Almost a Total Failure. 


The honey crop is an almost total 
failure in this part of Minnesota. In 
one or two places a little surplus was 
secured, but with most bee-keepers it 
was not. 

Bees have plenty for winter, mostly 
from sweet clover and wild buckwheat, 
which took a second growth after the 
heavy rains in August. How it will 
do for wintering is a question. 

. M. Dovupna. 

Douglas Co., Minn., Sept. 20. 





Pinweed. 

Prof. Walton, reporting on a plant 
specimen sent tous and mentioned a 
few weeks ago, by E. B. Kauffman, of 
Lebanon Co., Pa., says this: 

‘‘The specimen sent for identifica- 
tion is pinweed, lechea minor. It is 
quite common in dry, sandy soil, and 
blossoms from June to September. It 
is an indifferent honey - producing 
plant.”’ 





Bees Away Up North. 


The precious colony I wrote about 
last fall is my precious colony still, 
tho it is divided into three thriving 
little communities now. It came out 
strong in the spring, and found its 
way to the sugar-bush, where we hace 
some maple trees cut down. The 
stumps were running over with sap, 
which delighted the bees till t “a got 





the pussy-willows and dandelions. But 
when fruit-bloom came the) fairly 
took possession of the garde: The 
noise they made was wonde and 


freaid 
they lookt so strong we were @iraie 


— 
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id swarm out and leave us, so 


sy d them, putting the queen on 
ve new stand, and left the bees to do 
the rest. But after all this they sent 
-¢ a swarm, tho we had no trouble in 
niving them, and at the end of July we 
nad a nice lotof honey—the best I ever 
tacted, 1 think. 

“Thi sa nice place for honey-bees 
after I would like to get one of 
Dr. Miller’s queens for the poorest 
colony, | think, as Iam not quite sure 
about their queen, Isee some white 
babies being carried out—not full size, 


so 1 fear laying workers. 
We have had a very severe drouth 


the last six weeks, but are having a ° 


good rain now. Tom HENRY. 
Muskoka, Canada, Sept. 19. 





Pleased With Tall Sections and 
Fences. 

I have five 8-frame hives with Ideal 
supers and section fence-separators. I 
am well pleased with the fenc€-separa- 
tors. I got 148 sections of nice water- 
white honey from one colony in the 
spring, and I now have about 25 sec- 
tions of dark honey on the same hive, 
which I shall not take off. My other 
four colonies did well. I will not get 
any fallhoney on account of drouth, 
as we have had no rain for two months. 
Holly is our main white honey pro- 
ducer here, beginning to bloom about 
May 18st and continuing about five 
weeks. 

I take four bee-papers and read them 
thoroly. Lalso have some good text- 
books. I hope every reader appreciates 
the American Bee Journal as I do, and 
that it may long continue to send out 
its weekly budget of interesting infor- 
mation. JOHN P. McCASLIN. 

Grenada Co., Miss., Sept. 18. 





iWMinois.—-The annual meeting of the Northern 

Iilinvis Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held 

n the Court House in Freeport, U11., on Tuesday 

and Wednesday, Oct. 16 and 17,1900. All are 
cordially invited to attend. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

R. F. D. No. 5, Rockford, I11. 





Convex Dishorner.—We notice with pleasure 
the advertisement of George Webster, of Chris- 
tiana, Pa., elsewhere inthis issue. Mr. Web- 
ster will be remembered as the manufacturer of 
the celebrated Convex Dishorner, the firm hav- 
ug been formerly Webster & Dickinson. Some 
months ago Mr.Webster purchast his partner’s 
eutire interest and now is sole owner of the bus- 
ness. A very convenient feature of his sales 
department is the branch in Chicago from 
which western orders are filled. All orders, 
however, go to Christiana as heretofore. Mr. 
Webster is advertising several new special ap- 
pliances—one a calf dishorner, and another his 
Bucker stock-holder—a most effective aid to 
proper dishorning. It is to the interest of every 
breeder of cattle to correspond with Mr. Web- 
ster and get his catalog, not forgetting to men- 
“on the American Bee Journal. 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


AND—. 


Journal of Agriculture, 


ST. LOUIS MO. 











A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
Wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
"arn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement Special departments for horses, cat- 
', hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
= afford to do without it. 

‘ Stan 


con. ants See American farmers and produ- 
mp Pebog he leading exponent of agriculture 
pion be oe ess, and at the same time the cham- 
In coe Sgricultural States and the producer 
— ubscription, One Dollar a Year. 


SP Write for Sample Copy 





A QUICK, SHARP CUT 


| hurts much less than a bruise, crush ortear 
Ad 4 Done with the 
& = 

£5 DEHORNING ccystone KniFe 

fo) Sete (Dis the sutest. (Quick, sharp cut, Cuts from four 

i sides at once. Camnot erush bruise or tear. 

Most huruane method of dehorn.ng known. 
Took highest award World's Fair, Write 

for free circulars before buying. 

M. T, PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A. C. BROSIUS). 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
DUWUWU UU e' 


S BEE-SUPPLIES! € 


3 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@* 
PoupER’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Please mention Kee Journal when writine 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 


the quickest of any foundation made. 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


““¥* GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR HOMESEEKERS. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R’y will sell regular Homeseekers’ Ex- 
cursion tickets to all points in South 
Dakota, at one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round trip, on Sept. 18 and Oct. 2, 1900. 
This will enable parties to visit the 
Corn Belt Exposition to be held in 
Mitchell, S. D., Sept. 26 to Oct. 4, 1900, 
inclusive. This exposition is held to 
demonstrate the great agricultural re- 
sources, wealth and possibilities of 
this thriving State. The exposition is 
held in a gorgeously decorated corn- 
palace, which for beauty can hardly 
be excelled anywhere by a building of 
a temporary nature. There are thou- 
sands of acres of cheap lands left in 
South Dakota that will, under the 
present conditions in that State rapidly 
increase in price, and the holding of 
this corn-palace with its many attrac- 
tions, that both amuse and instruct, 
should be an opportunity that, all land 
and investment seekers should em- 
brace. 

For further information apply to any 
ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul R’y, or address Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 39A3t 














The Humphrey Bone-Cutter advertisement 
appears in this issue, and we very gladly call 
the attention of our readers toit. The Humph- 
rey machine is not an experiment; Mr. Humph- 
rey, the maker, is both a skilled machinist and 
a practical poultryman. They are issuing a 
very handsome catalog of which their Egg 
Record is a new feature. Write to Humphrey & 
Sons, Joliet, I11., and mention this paper. 
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CHICAGO, Sept. 27.—Choice to fancy comb is 
selling at 15@l6c per pound; good to No. 1, 14@ 
15c; No, 2, white, 12@13c; amber, 11@12c; off 
grades, including buckwheat, from 9@10c. Ex- 
tracted white, 74@8c; ambers, 7@7%c; dark 
and off grades, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 28c. 

The market is strong, and sales are prompt 
of nearly allarrivals. R.A. BURNETT & Co, 


KANSAS City, Sept. 13.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 14@15c; No. 1 white, 13%@14c; No. 1 
amber, 12c; dark, 11@11%c. Market firm, de- 
mand good, receipts light.. Beeswax, 25@WWc. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Sept. 28.—Fancy one-pound comb 
very light receipt and much wanted at 16 cents 
mostly, occasionally lic; very light supply; 
poor also selling 14@8c as grades. Extracted, 
no stock here, and not in great demand at any 
time in Buffalo. Fancy beeswax, 3(@33c; dark, 
etc., 24@28c. BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, Sept. 28.—Comb honey in good de- 
mand for all grades at 15@l6c for fancy white; 
13@14c for No.1 white; 12c for amber and 10@11c 
buckwheat. Extracted in fair demand at 7@7%c 
for white, 6%@7c for light amber; 6c amber, 
and 5%c dark. Beeswax quiet and deciining; 
selling at from 27@28c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN,. 


Boston, Sept. 21.—Our honey market is very 
strong at the following prices, with supplies 
very light: Fancy one-pound cartons, lic: A 
No. 1, 15@l6c; No.1, 15c; No.2, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted from 74%@s8 cents, according toquality. 

Can see no reason why these prices should not 
be well maintained right thru the season. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler, 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 21.—The demand for fancy 
comb honey is good and finds ready sale at 16@ 
loc; No. 1, 15c. The demand for extracted 
honey at present is slow and offer same by the 
barrel as follows: White clover, 84%@%; South- 
ern, 644@7c; Florida,7@8 cents, according to 
quality. Beeswax, 27c. 

The above are MY SELLING PRICES. I do not 
handle any honey on commission, but pay spot 
cash on delivery. C. H. W. WEBER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 22..-Demand good, now 
at firm prices; White comb, 15@16c; mixt white, 
13@15c; amber, 12(¢13c: buckwheat, 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8@9%; mixt white, 8@844¢c; amber, 
i@7%c; buckwheat, 6@6\¢c. H. R. WriGurt, 


DETROIT, Sept. 21.—Fancy white comb 15@16c; 
No 1, 13@14c; amber and dark, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@8c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
25@26c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 12.—White comb, 12%@ 
1344 cents; amber, 114@12%c; dark, 74@9%. Ex. 
tracted, white, 74@8c; light amber 64%@7\c; 
amber, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

There isa very healthy tone to the market, 
which bids fair to continue thruout the season. 
Spot supplies are light of all descriptions, and 
buyers are not lacking at full current rates. 





WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in auy part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. THos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 

COMB HONEY AND EX. 


WANTE TRACTED HONEY. Will 


buy your honey, no matter what quantity. Mail 
sample with vour price expected delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C. H. W. 
WEBER, 2146 Central Ave., CIncINNATI, OHIO. 


Wanted tobu tence 


What have you to offer 
and at what price ? 
33Atf ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


COMB AND 

extracTEDHONEY 

State price, kind and quan- 

tity, also rate of freight to 
ScoTT & LEE, 


Boston. BLAKE, 











31 and 33 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand FOP TOO OOP Oy Te Oe TP OOC a 
and can ship promptly. 


a rains Dada’ Foundation 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 














BEE-KEEPING LINE. W € guarantee |: Why dees it sell Me oe 

WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. satisfaction. | so well? vie We 
-_— What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, mocenne Soe pone ga better satis. 
Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- PURITY, FIRMNESS, *No SAGGING, No cto r. 

tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more LOSS, Because vt 23 years bee have not been any 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. complaints, but thousands of ‘comply 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, Packs mouse. 
THE W. T, FALCONER MFG. GO., Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materiaj, 
| aa W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Se ee ae ee ee a BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








SWEET CLOVER |} Lanostroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


We have made ciated so that we can The Classic il Bee-Cult=*3—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 





Sweet Clover (white) oeke = Py $228 $00 Beeswax Wanted *K K a 
Crimson Clover ........... Wc 1.20. 2.7. 5.00 


Alsike Clover.............. 80c 1.50 3.50 6.50 AT ALL TIMES. CHAS. DADANT & SON 
White Clover 7 x ’ 
Alfalfa Clover ----..-+-.-- 8c 1.40 3.25 6.00 Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. : MADE TO ORDER. 


senna tt Bingham Brass Smokers, 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn ut should 
a7 IF YOU WANT THE \ast a life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 


(han tin of the same size. The little pen cut shows our 
———_—— BEE-BOOK brass hinge put on the three larger sizes. 
| No wonder Bingham’s 4+inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 








That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 





to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his DROP INKY DROPS. 
Bee-Kee ers’ Guide The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
D e Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, $1.10; three- 
Liberal D ee inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 
are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
FARM EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 
i H } A Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. ‘Tested, $1. 
SOUTHERN Ql E ENS From honey- gathering stock. 


We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiariau 


ses ILLINOIS SESE Supplies. Catalog free. 
ane sno tacit Yano & Missions | 4 Aviarcn—chn cove tot J.J, SPRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, Mew York, X. 1 
ee. eee Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi-— — cially adapted to the 


ralsing of Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
CORN AND HOGS, 2. AS A PREMIUM K 


Soil Richest st World. ea 


to the Bee Journal for the balance of this year, 
Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 

















with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 





a? This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 
E, P, SKENE, Land Commissioner, niseseinrety ’ P sd . 
. . % 2 . NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very goo 
Til. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questiot 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the e of 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin« more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee- -keeper a superior opportunit 2n- 


lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.’ 


FALL SPECIALTI ES Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons ts. 





Shippiag-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 

Cans r extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for : 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch,/lich. » 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing rv 


